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ABSTRACT 

The three broad goals of career education — learning 
to live, learning to learn, and learning to make a living — should be 
integrated into a lifelong educational process for the prime purpose 
of assisting every individual to become a fully capacitated, 
self-motivated, self-fulfilled, contributing member of society. The 
••guidelines" consider the role of industrial education, basic skills, 
goals, and many other topics such as scope and sequence, 
occupational/socioeconomic information, guidance and counseling, 
life-related experiences, student organizations, advisory committees, 
and professional development. Program assessment, curriculum 
development, and program implementation are also reviewed in the 
••guidelines," which should be helpful in improving industrial arts 
programs. Hany program changes are implied, and no doubt some will 
not materialize. However, the role of industrial arts is vital in the 
career education thrust. Industrial arts educators have an obligation 
to fulfill this commitment and should be willing to be held 
accountable accordingly. (Author/NH) 
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Implicationa for Industrial Arte 
in Career Education 

"A Review of the Information Presented in the Ad Hoc Committee's 

Guidelines 3al.letin" 

This presentation is based on the assumption you are familiar with the 
procedures used in the development of the U.S.O.E. sponsored project designed 
to develop guidelines for industrial arts in career education and you have 
received, or will shortly receive, a final copy of the guidelines booklet. 

The purpose of my remarks vill be to assist you to understand the scope and 
intent of the guidelines better and present a few ideas which may be helpful as 
v~^i,« 4.^ «trriniio+o ar>A ^ tTtTcrnirr* ■? nf^ii<?ti*'t r1 ftr+.R "nmoTanis at the 

state and local level. 

I would appreciate it if you keep two important facts in mind as you analyze 

the guidelines: 

1, The guidelines are designed to assist school personnel, advisory 
coumdttees and lay groups in planning, developing and implementing 

' Industrial arts programs as an important element of career education. 

It is intended as a guide, not a prescription for program development. 

2. ' The guidelines were developed with a great deal of input from ad- 

ministrators, industrial arts leaders, and educators at all levels. 
111 edition to the l6-member task force and two aclmlnietrative 
assistantpv numerous consultmita were used ajid input was received 
from all parts of the country as a result of two nationwide mail- 
ings Jc-.d hetirings conducted at the A.V.A. and A. I. A. A. conventions. 
The document went through three major draf-;s and numerous minor ones. 

(J The ttdtoiftiotratlve assistants gave high priority to ensure the eommlttee 
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ammmm aeecsss to all field recommendations In a torn that eoivld tee e^t^fully 



analyzed for inclusion by the committee. 

The excellent organizational prodediire used in the preparations of the 
document coupled with the outstanding field input resulted in a docmens. which 
I 'belii9ve truly reflects what industrial arts educators ore willing to he held 
accountable for in the development, implementation, and evaluation of industrial 
arte within career education. 

The Committee ^5 Interpretation of Career Education 

Rather than play a word gome and develop our own definition of career 

education, the committee elected to stay with the original definition written 

by Dr. Sitoey P. Marland vrhich appeared in our report on "Criteria and Giiide* 

lines for Funding; Industrial Arts". 

"Career education is the development of a lifelong learning process 
that provides for a broad approach to preparation for citizenship; 
provides .lob information and skill development; and also helpR ^nfl-i — 
vi duals develop attitudes about the personal, psychological, social 
and economic significance of work in our society. It develops and 
fosters vocational and recreational interests of individuals to help 
prepare for vell-roimded living in a world in which leisure time is 
increasing and greater opportunity for a self-expression through creative 
production is available." 

In essence, this definition implies three broad goals for career education: 
Learning to li^'e, learning to learns and learning to moke a living. By inte- 
grating these goals into a lifelong educational process, it should be possible 
to unifi*" a-ul aspects of education for the prime pui^pose of assisting every 
individual to become a fully capacitated, self-motivated, self- fulfilled, con- 
tributing member of society. Career education is equally concerned with all 
aspects of an individual's lifestyle. Opportunities must be available for 
each citizen to participate in activities mid experiences which contribute to 
his role in: 

a# the econcnic lif^^ of society by ^eing a producer of goods or rendorer 
of services; 
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b. fulfilling his obligation ao a member of a family group i 

c. participating in commucity activities; 

t 

d. participating In avocational activities; 

e. accepting responsibility for the aesthetic, religious, and moral life 
of the community. 

While industrial arts has a major role to play in career education, we must 
be carefia to put it in perspective and view our involvement as only a part 
of the total educational process. 

In reviewing the major sections and characteristics of the guidelines, 
remember each topic is interdisciplinary in nature. I; '-istrial arts educators 
responsible for program design and implementation must view themselves as con- 
tributing team members and not attempt to monopolize any aspect. 
Industrial Education 

Part of our interdisciplinary endeavors must include a close working 
relationship with trade and industrial education which, when combined with 
many of the goals and objectives of industrial arts, forms a continum often 
referred to as industrial education. This continum from pre-Kindergarter 
to continuing education provides an opportunity not only for a Joint partn^jr- 
shlp between industrial arts and trade and industry in fiilfilling the inter.t 
of Congress in the Amended Vocational Act of I963, hut provides a solid bas« 
for our Involvement in the total educational process. The "Forward" section of 
the Guidelines does an excellent Job of outlining this relationship. 

*** 

*• 

Basic Skills 

Each broad goal and characteristic of career education was carefully 
analy7.ed by the coituidttec to csnswe th^it our role and contributions within 
each was clearly identified. For example, the need to develop student compe- 
tences in haslc ekllls such as reading, writing, speoXing, listening, and com- 
EMC p^^ijjg which are essential for all regardless cf career goal or llfentyle in a 



meaningful and humanistic atmosphere is a goal of industrial arts and on explicit 
characteristic of career education. 

Industrial Arts Goal ' Career Education Characteristic 

Provide an opportunity to make other Increase the relevance of all educa- 

school subjects nore meaningful and tional subject matter and promote a 

relevant. restructuring and focusing of it around 

a career development theme* 

In implementing this goal, the industrial arts educator might consider toara- 
ing with other educators and support personnel to: 

1. Develop the basic skills in specific performance or behavioral ob- 
jectives which are measurable so we all know what we are talking 
about • 

2. Take advantage of computer technology and implement an assessment, 
recording, and reporting r^o?'^*'**? ''^hl r*^ v^n f^ot^ymi-^vo lavftM-iy v^nv 
each individual is progressing in relation to the specific skills. 

With these two phases completed, it would appear that industrial arts 
programs and educators would be in a position to make their greatest contribution 
by assisting in the restructuring and focusing of curriculum and subject matter 
around activities and themes which are most appropriate to the cultural, social, 
and economic functions of society. This will enable the content to be presented 
in meaningful, coherent, motivational, and humanistic terms vhich should reduce 
student apathy, dropout rates, absenteeism, vandalism, and lov achievement scores. 

The committee was somewhat hesitant about using the term 'cluster' because 
of its 'susceptibility to misintei-preation. However, we did support the intent of 
the fifteen United States Office of Education career clusters ajid recognize they 
reflect a means of classifying coramcn economic and societal pursuits which make 
up our Americr.:: v,-.y of lif^e. T'. y r. t -vj cv-r^ccVed and ir.d-. -' rial arts must 

find its Identity within and address themselves accordingly. Specifically, this 

O ifflplicn that the traditional wood, tneual* and drafting facilities and programs will 
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have to reflect broader goalcs related to such areas ns transportation, construction 



ccwununications , manufacturing, and personal services throughout its entire spectrum. 

SCOPE & SEQUH^CE 

'Ihe concept of career education evolves around a systematic and Geq.uential 
management system which is consistent vith career development, human development, 
psychology, and the decision-making process. This system spans kindergarten 
through ].if« and is broken into specific phases to holp simplify management tasks. 
Ihese phases? include self and career awEireness, orientation, exploration, 
beginning specialization, specialisation, higher education, adult and continuing • 
education. 

With f.ie exception of specialization, the committee felt that industrial arts 
lad major contributions to make and should be integrated into the total education- 
a structure at each level. Ihere is no barrier separating general from academic 
education, :r industrial ai^ts from vocational education. Inter iisclpiinary and 
team planning within each phase and between phases is essential. Specifically, 
this implies the need for a clear-cut state, regional, and local organizational 
imd manaffenent vlan which extends from awarenass to the adiolt and continui.ng 
education level. It must be aligne:a with the goals of career ed.ucation and 
purposes of industrial arts, be realistic, attainable, developed in detail, and 
include a built-in process for ongoing assessment and evaluation. 
OgCUPATIQgAL/SOCIO ECONOMIC IN FOB!'!ATI0N 

An6th-2T good example of the relationship between an industrial arts goal and 
a career ei\ication characteristic relates to our role of assisting students to better 
underst^ttj^. (jareer opportunities related to the industrial tochnologits and develop 
traits that will hiO.p them obtain and laaintaln employinent. The comparison reads as 
follows : 



INrU{5TRIAL ARTS vXAL 

Bring about an understanding of 
career opportunities and reqtuiremer.ts 
in Industrial purs^wdts and develop 
traits "hat help obtain aid maintain 
employmsr.t. 



CARKER ED CHARACTERISTIC 

Provide students with the guidance! 
counseling, and instruction needed 
to develop self-awareness, self- 
direction, and expanded careei * 
awaren<=^;JS and aspirations. 
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specifically, this means tlmt li>formation and experPl^oeo related to broad 
clueter fields vlthin the realm of the industrial technologies should be Integra- 
ted into industrial arts content and activities. 

Within each phase or level of instruction, opportunities should.be provided 
for students to mal;e effective use of external and internal resources nnd become 
more aware of po^;er.tial career pui'suits in terms of social implications, nature 
of the work, working conditions, entry level qualifications, repaired preparation, 
advancement oppor^;unities, remuneration, and ways to enter industrial-technical 

fields of their choice. 

At the awareness level, activities within each cluster should focus on such 
things as what the occupations look, sound, and smell like, who works in these 
occupations, the lifestyle of the people, and where the Jobs are. At the orien- 
tation level, there is more refinement of likes and dislikes. Consequently, 

emphasis should be piacea on speciiAc oji-oao, wwi.iv^»b -n/"— » 

tellectual requirements. Field observations and explorer programs should be 
common at this level in addition to simulation, role playing and research. At 
the exploration and pre-speciali nation level, the process is more refined because 
the student'is rapidly reaching the ^tage where he will make a decision to pursue 
a specific caree:r in greater depth or continue with a breadth approach. At this 
stage, such factors as Job obsolescence. Job hazards, advancement opportunities, 
personal requirements, remunerations, fringe benefits, entry requirements, and 
application procedures become more critical.* Students should be actively in- 
volved in-,field experiences, community service projects, and exposed to perti- 
nent career information utilizing resource people which will assist in their 
decision-making process . 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELlNa 

The role of industrial arts in the guidoiice and counseling aspect in career ed- 
ucation is obvious if we are to accomplish the intent of the goal and aharacterlstie 
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related to occupational and socio-economic career information. However, the 
guidelines infer that guidance must be on integral port of the total progrojn, and 
the reRiKinsibility of .<vll staff. The activities within each phase of industrial 
arts must he concerned with developing student attitudes, self-awareness, and 
self-direction and expanding student awareness, aspirations, and decision-malting 
abilities related to personal growth and career development. 

Formal and cooperative relationships between counselors and industrial arts 
educators are essential in accomplishing this t.isk. Counselors should be built 
into all program development and implementation plans and viewed as regular staf r 
oembers. Mutual goals must be understood, and cooperative efforts should be under- 
taken in utilizing community resources . obtaining and integrating meaningful data 
into the curriculum, inservice training, conducting student conferences, preparing 
student schedules, and discussing problems. In short, such cooperative efforts 
are essential in individual assessment and advisement during the various and 
complex stages of career decision-making. 
STUDENT INVOLVEI^T 

The greatest strength of industrial arts education has always been its 
Btudent-cefitered mult i- activity approach to individualized learning. 

Emphasis is placed throughout the guidelines on student involvement in a 
variety of problem-solving activities such as designing, planning, experimenting, 
constructing, evaluating, and using tools, machines, materials and processes in 
each phase to assist in ac(iuiri::.g industrial-technical understanding and com- 
petencies . 

The guidelines reinforce the need to use a wide variety of teaching methods 
and media in the selection and implementation of each activity in addition to 
providing flexibility to accommodate individual learning styles and educational 
opportunities beyond school. 

One of the goals of career education Is to provide flexible options for all 
persons to enter or re-enter the world of work or the educational system, it also 
encourages flexibility within each phase to allow for a multi-seneory environment 
■ consistent with individual needs, desires, eapabilities, and interest.. Applying 



this goal specifically industrial arts, aiid the intent of the guidelines we 
ehould nee: 

a* Course options consistent with economic and societal pursuits* which vary 

in length from one to forty weeks with \'lrtu*ally unlimited entry - 

re-entry capabilities; 
to. provisions for external activities which provide field observations and 

hands-on t?xperiences in industrial-technical pursuits conaionly associated 

with the community and regioni 

a definite process for the utilisation of conmunity human and physical 
resources as an integral part of each phase; 
dt multiple seq^jc^nces which provide for breadth and in-depth tixperiences 
at the exploi*atory» beginning Bpccializaticn and sjiociaJization phase 
consistent with individual needs, desires, capabilities and interests; 

e. complete flexibility for all citizens in the community to spin-in-emd- 
out of adult , vocational, higher education, cuid cooperative education 
courses, as well as,' all course offerings within industrial art. 

f, .^ple activity options to accommodate, individual learning 
gi school and/or related activities 12 months a year. 

LIFE RELATED EXI- £ PIENCE'S 

An effective career education program necessitates a school-community partner- 
ship which will enable all citir.ens to utiliise a wide variety of community human 
and physical resources as part of their total educational experience. 

Regardless of lifestyle or career pursviit, all students should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in activities outside the formal school setting. 

Examples of implementing this goal includes 

a. supervised. work experiences 

b. field observations of varying lengths 

Ci Mtudent partieip^dionin or auditing of industrial training programs 

d. J'onior achievement 

e. explorer programa 



f. comunity service px^ojects . BU» ' 

g. student-employer partnership days 

h. regularly scheduled short and long term group field trips 

i. field seminars and classes 



In addition to the community experiences, an effort should made to incor- 
porate key community people into the daily classrcom activities for the purposes 
of enriciucent or reinforcement of key concepts. 
STUDIDNT ORGANIZATIONS 

The success and contributions of youth organizations such as VICA, FRA, FHA, 
FBIiA, and DECCA could not be overlooked in our planning. It provides the most 
valuable ^^^^ of developing student leadership and group interaction • skills in 
a social setting. 

The guidelines recomiend the formation of an industrial arts club and integ- 
^^•\^*.^A n /♦+•■« ■»-■« «cs ir,-¥.r> rp/Ttil fi.r school 'Droeram. 

In planning curriculum, it would seem ad-isoble to integrate many of the 
activities related to group production, community service projects, field observa- 
tions, and a community resoiATce bank into club functions. 
ADVISO RY COr-CaTTSES 

■■■■■■ My ■ " ■ ' 

It would be iiiipossible to develop, implement, and evaluate a program of 
this magnitude without the assistance of an advisory committee. The committee 
should be staffed with people who represent each of the major components of the 
program. Specific tasks of the committee should be to assist in 

a. 'determining course offerings and sequences j 

b, identifying and developing content, activities, resources, and facilities; 
"c. identifying and utiliaing community resources; 

d. program evaluation. 

While this ccr^lttco vould fr-jvj vvirjirily on the development and implenentati. 
of an industrial arts program or a ctvreer cluster which depends a great deal on in- 
dustrlal arts personnel, it would be expected that representatives of this committee 
^.ould serve on general advisory committees responsible for all aspects of education 



including vocational education, adult education, regional and state'^ide planning* 
While the conimittee should not be viewed as a policy or deciaion-making group, 
their advice, input, and recommendations should be piven close attention* 
PROFESSIONAL DSVSLOPMENT 

Profenaional competencies required to instruct and manage the type of 
laboratory activities and external learning experiences inlierent in a compre- 
hensive career education program make it essential that staff development program 
be built into the process p 

Implied in the guidelines are activities which include: 

!• long and short-terra coui'ses and workshops; 

2. special interest group sessions; 

3* field observations; 

k. cooperative work experience opportunities; 

f. 

5» staff exchanges* > 

Activities of this nature should be sponsored on a regular basis by colleges 

and universities, state departments and local school districts. Staff should be 

given the 'Opportunity and encouragement to attend. 

PR0GRf?4 ASSEv^SM T 

' • The guidelines contain a rather extensive section on key topics which should 
be analy^^ed as part of an internal assessment to determine the effectiveness of 
existing programs in relationship to the goals of career education. They also 
provide a basis for an external evaluation of the total program. 

Specifically, the assessment process is divided into the major divisions of; 

1# organization 

2. program 

3. resources 

U. facilities /equipment 

6. follow- up 
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The assessment cmd evaluation process should ^oe conducted on a regular basis 
in on objective way, utilizing the services of staff, administration, students, 
community members, and advisory conmiittee members* Problem areas or veaknesses should 
be dealt vith in an effective and efficient manner* 
FORMAT FOR CURRICUU^>! DSVELOPMJCyr & FROQRiM^l IMPLE>?BHTATION 

The last section of the guidelines is devoted to a criteria and format which 
should be helpl\il in developing or improving an industrial arts programs in accord 
with the intent and purpose of career education* 

It follovs a logical sequence for program identification, development, 
implement at ior* and evaluation and should serve as a basis for specific refinement 
or criteria at the state or local level. 
CONCLUSION 

These guidelines were developed vith a great deal of assistance and input 
from the profession. Many program cnanges arc impJiea and no aoutpt some wixi not 
materialize^ However, the role of industrial arts is vital in the career education 
thrust, Idustrial arta educators have an obligation to fulfill this commitment 

and should te willing to be held accoTAntable accordingly. 
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